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INFLUENCE OF THE PUBERAL DEVELOPMENT UPON 
THE MORAL CHARACTER OF CHILDREN OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

Every organ of the animal economy exercises upon this, as 
a whole, a variety of influences. Some of these are of a nature 
more especially dynamic. In virtue of these influences the life 
of the organ is maintained in relation, by means of the nervous 
conductors of sense, with the central nervous system, from which, 
by reflex action, it may be diffused to the other parts of the 
body. Exaggerated in certain special pathological and physio- 
logical conditions, this action is not absent even in the usual 
conditions of life, although it often escapes observation. 

Another kind of action, to which Brown-Sequard and D Arson- 
val particularly called attention, is of a biochemical nature, and 
has recently been brought into greater prominence by the thera- 
peutic applications advocated by these authors. This consists 
in the fact that each organ, or rather each part of the organs, 
through the fact of its own functional activity, as well as from its 
own organic life, elaborates and secretes on its own account spe- 
cial products and ferments, of which the blood becomes the col- 
lector, and by this path they come to influence the other cells 
and parts, rendered in this way solidary. 

We have, then, in the nervous system and in the blood two 
collectors of the various forms of energy developed by the 
organic life and functionality of the organs, by means of which 
each of these comes to influence powerfully the life of the others. 
How and to what degree this influence is exerted is still obscure 
for many organs ; for others, on the contrary, as for the thyroid 
gland, light begins to appear, through repeated observations and 
experiments, the close relations being now well known which 
connect the condition and the presence of this gland with cretin- 
ism and with myccedema. Equally well known, at least in part, 
are the relations which connect the development of the genital 
organs with the physical conditions of the organism. 
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At the epoch of puberty, when the organs of generation 
attain their development and are awakened to functionality, nota- 
ble changes occur in the physical character of young people. 
The stature in this period undergoes remarkable oscillations. 
There is first a period of repose and gathering of strength, as it 
were, in which its increase is very slight ; then follows a period 
of rapid growth, which in the girl usually takes place between the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth year, while in the boy it takes place 
usually between the fifteenth and the sixteenth. According to 
my investigations, 1 the average increase of stature in girls in the 
year of greatest growth has reached eleven centimeters ; in boys 
the average increase was eight centimeters. There follows 
another period of sluggishness, in which the sexual hair grows, 
and the voice changes, becomes deeper in man and higher in 
woman. In this period also the capacity of the thorax increases, 
the muscular system is developed powerfully in man, the adipose 
tissue in woman, who receives therefrom roundness and beauty of 
form, while there is established in her the ovulation associated 
with the menstrual discharge, and in the male the spermatic 
secretion begins. And that these changes are in close depend- 
ency on the development of the organs of generation is proved 
by the fact that when, either from natural condition or accidental 
cause, the organs mentioned are atrophied or injured or destroyed, 
these modifications are lacking. 

I had in my charge in the asylum two individuals with the 
genital organs atrophied. In one of these, aged thirty-three, the 
voice was thin, the beard was lacking. The other, still in the asy- 
lum at the age of more than forty years, is entirely beardless, 
and without hair on any part of the body except the head, the 
eyebrows, and the eyelashes. His voice is a falsetto; manly 
energy is lacking. 

Castration of males before the age of puberty also prevents 
the development of the beard and the larynx, and produces the 
same effects as the spontaneous arrest of the development of the 
generative organs. Dupuytren, dissecting the corpse of a man 

1 ANTONIO Marro, La puberta studiata nelP uomo e nella donna, etc., p. 13. 
Torino, 1898. 
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made a eunuch in early childhood, observed that the larynx was 
a third smaller than that of complete men of the same age and 
size. The glottis was very small and the laryngeal cartilages 
little developed, as in a child. This is the reason why eunuchs 
keep their treble ; and a barbarous speculation used to mutilate 
the boys destined to become singers in the Sistine Chapel. Mus- 
cular force also undergoes a check in eunuchs ; old age comes 
upon them early. 

To these organic modifications in the physical conditions 
correspond others in the psychic field. If we wish to investigate 
the quality of the modifications in virtue of which the develop- 
ment of the organs influences, first biologically and then organi- 
cally, the entire organism, we find that the characteristic of the 
dynamic effects provoked by the genital organs is, in the male 
particularly, the active vascular dilatation, which locally favors 
the act of generation, while in general it impresses upon the 
organism the real character of youth, the general vital turgidity. 
On this basis rise the various psychic manifestations character- 
istic of youth : the vivacity, the rapidity of the mental processes, 
and consequent variation of the state of the mind, with limited 
field for reflection, which requires the fixing of the mind upon a 
determined number of images. The expansive emotions, and in 
general all the sthenic passions — joy, impetuosity, courage — have 
for their biological basis this vascular dilatation, and in this we 
find, both in normal and in pathological conditions, the moving 
principle of the conduct of the individual during this period of 
life, especially so far as it reflects the sexual instinct. Taking 
into account the conditions required for the satisfaction of the 
sexual instinct, either in the zoological scale or in man himself, 
it will not be difficult to admit, as I indicated in the International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology held at Geneva in 1896, that 
the said instinct arises in the form of a complex emotion which 
sets in movement two mechanisms — the one internal and visceral, 
which serves in material and natural satisfaction of the instinct, the 
other external and expressed in the aggressive tendencies against 
the obstacles which oppose its satisfaction. In other words, I 
say that the particular emotive state created by the nascent 
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generative activity calls forth, not only emotions in direct relation 
with the satisfaction of the sexual instinct, but also an emotive 
state which is manifested in the tendency to combativeness, a 
complementary means to the satisfaction of the instinct itself. 

The reality of such a fact is evident in the various degrees 
of the zoological scale, and it is a matter of daily observation 
that bullocks, cats, dogs, and monkeys, which before the puberal 
development were quiet, easily managed, become afterward 
indocile and more or less dangerous, according to the species. 
At the period of oestrus these animals are all more pugnacious 
and more ready for violent reaction. Even the dog becomes 
less obedient to the voice of his master. 

In man, also, are observed evident manifestations of this 
natural condition. In his early years it may be admitted that 
his greatest relative cerebral activity is produced. On the 
physical side we observe that the forehead, the part of the skull 
corresponding to the cerebral hemispheres, and the brain itself 
are developed more rapidly in infancy than at any other age ; 
also on the psychic side it is a fact that the immense quantity 
of mnemonic images with which the brain is enriched, and the 
labor of association of ideas which takes place in one's mind, 
are beyond comparison with those of the other ages, in which, 
however, the fruits of this are in a certain way gathered. We 
have also a proof of these truths in the criminal tendencies of 
children. Their most frequent fault is lying, a kind of cheating, 
a crime characteristic of civilized man, while deeds of violence 
are characteristic of the barbarian. At the time of puberty, how- 
ever, together with the accelerated development of the genital 
organs, we observe the rapid growth of the skeleton ; the vital 
capacity is increased ; lungs, larynx, frontal cavity grow rapidly. 
And this development, quite evident in the white man, is much 
more so in the negro, who, at first orthognathous, becomes prog- 
nathous, acquiring a physical character of greater bestiality. 
The osseous projections which offer the muscles points of firmer 
insertion become more evident, giving the youth that virile 
appearance which constitutes one of the secondary sexual 
characteristics. 
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No wonder, then, that, in man also, tendencies to violence 
develop in correlation with the physical conditions, especially in 
the degenerative state which most depends upon atavic condi- 
tions. Batef had already noted how the Indians in Brazil, easily 
managed in their early childhood, become at the age of puberty 
intolerant of any restraint. 1 Every day we hear of assaults and 
murders provoked by the sexual excitement and the passions 
which accompany it, and criminal statistics go to prove that 
these crimes, and in general violent criminality, are displayed 
especially at the time of the sexual development and of the 
maturity of youth. As appears from my studies on criminals 
laid before the congress of Geneva, crimes involving personal 
violence, which are almost altogether lacking before the age of 
fifteen, when criminality against property is already developed, 
quickly reach a high percentage in the period following, so that 
at the age of twenty-five they have already reached the half, 
and in this same period are found eight-tenths of the mixed 
offenses of highwaymen, which are counted among the crimes 
against property. In the prison itself the most frequent infrac- 
tions of discipline — resistance to the guards, acts of violence 
against the furniture — occur among the young prisoners. 5 Only 
a few months ago, in a case tried at Vercelli, a mother testified 
that her son, an excellent young man, amiable, laborious, and 
helpful to the family, became, after he had been enticed into 
relations with a woman of evil life, lazy, thievish, and violent, 
going so far as to beat his own mother. The same thing has 
been observed in other young men. In my opinion the sodomy 
of degenerates cannot be referred to any other cause than the 
instinct of combativeness, and, therefore, of cruelty, which is 
developed along with the sexual instinct and reappears abnor- 
mally with it, and is exercised upon the object of the passion 
instead of being exercised upon rivals, in virtue of that law, 
called transfest, stated by Sully. 

Paolo, a painter, a young man of eighteen years, and of good 
disposition, at a ball becomes acquainted with Catherine R., a 

1 Spencer, Sociology, Vol. I. 

* Antonio Marro, J caratteri dei delinquenti, p. 267. Torino, 1887. 
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woman of loose morals, separated from her husband. The rela- 
tions between the two last for some time in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the family, until Catherine, after having given Paolo the 
syphilis, grows cold toward him and excites his jealousy by tak- 
ing another lover. Paolo complains of his abandonment, but 
she repels him with contemptuous words. In exasperation he 
seizes a razor and with two strokes cuts her throat, killing her. 
He then turns the weapon against himself and inflicts two great 
wounds in the left side, one of them penetrating the pleural cavity. 

There are numerous cases of amorous couples who drown the 
transports of their embraces in a violent death. Another proof 
of this observation of the impulsivity of the sexual instinct is 
found in the decidedly morbid acts developed in the period of 
puberty. In the cases of psychosis of puberty observed and 
published by me, it is remarkable that the patients who reveal 
an especial exaggeration of the sexual instinct by obscene words 
and tendencies always exhibited tendencies toward combativity 
and cruelty. During his convalescence one of these challenged 
his nurses to a wrestling match, in which they would throw each 
other upon the ground. On the contrary, the only case in 
which these tendencies were lacking was precisely that one in 
which there were no erotic tendencies, and the patient could be 
cured at home. 

In woman, in whom coquetry takes the place of combativity 
in the struggle for love, we find lacking this criminal tendency 
to fierceness. The appearance of violent criminality is, further- 
more, much later, and rather in connection with maternity, under 
the form of instinct of defense of one's offspring. 

These same conditions — more copious cerebral irrigation and 
consequent psychic hyperaesthesia — could not fail to be sug- 
gested, though in an inferior degree, even in normal conditions. 
And such a fact was clearly revealed by a series of investigations 
of the conduct of young people of different social conditions and 
both sexes. The first investigation was made upon the young 
people in the Casa Benefica of Turin, in which are received waifs, 
orphans, and children abandoned by their families. These chil- 
dren are received between the ages of ten and fifteen, and some 
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of them have already been before the criminal courts ; therefore 
their conduct, if not their character, bears the impress, not only of 
their age, but of the conditions of life in which they were before 
entering the institution. This state of things must naturally 
bring with it an inevitable cause of perturbation, in so far as the 
disciplinary influence of the life of the establishment could not 
count for all, in equal manner, as moderator of the tendencies 
characteristic of the various ages of the different children. The 
younger the child was when he entered the establishment, the 
more benefit he must have received from it in the regulation of 
his conduct. An examination of the conduct of the children in 
the institution gives the following result : 

CONDUCT OF THE CHILDREN OF THE CASA BENEFICA, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO AGES. 
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Now, in this table, examining the good-conduct column, we 
see that it presents two minimums, one in the youngest age, the 
other about the relative maturity of the young men, that is, 
about the age of seventeen. We also observe that the same col- 
umn shows two maximums, of which one corresponds to the age 
of fourteen, the other to the age of eighteen, which is usually the 
last passed in the home by the young men. In the bad-con- 
duct column we find the maximum in the youngest age, and this 
could not be otherwise, as the children of that age cannot yet 
have received a disciplinary benefit from their stay in the home, 
which they have just entered. They also preserve still intact 
the germs of their naturally bad dispositions, which not only 
have had no correction from education, but have received in 
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addition, from bad example and from all the harmful physical 
and moral influences undergone, an incentive to greater develop- 
ment. Hence we note a diminution in the number of bad marks 
which presents irregularities which are, perhaps, connected with 
the greater or smaller number of boys admitted at a greater age. 
What is important to note, however, is the noticeable number of 
bad marks at the age of sixteen or seventeen, that is to say, in 
the two years which precede the last of the stay in the institute, 
which last year, on the other hand, is distinguished by the small 
number of bad marks. 

The division of the same young men as regards conduct, not 
according to age, but according to the state of puberty, as appears 
from the growth of hair on the pubis, or the lack of it, gives the 
following results : 
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It will appear that in the years thirteen and fourteen the 
impubescent have the smallest portion of the bad marks, while 
those who begin to show signs of puberty have a large share. 
In the two following years, however, the larger proportion of 
bad marks is supplied by those who do not yet show signs of 
puberty ; so that it would appear from these examinations that 
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either precocity or too great delay in the development of puberty 
is wont to manifest itself in the individuals most inclined to pre- 
sent serious anomalies in their conduct. 

The second investigation of the psychic conditions of the young 
men during the years of the puberal development was directed 
upon the students gathered in the national academies (convitti 
nazionali) ,* by means of questions addressed to their directors. 

The investigation was double, that is to say, one series of 
questions was directed to classifying the conduct of the young 
men in regard to the class which they attended, and the other to 
obtaining the same classification with regard to the age of the 
individual. 

The directors of the national academies to whom the double 
series of questions was addressed were thirty-nine. The direct- 
ors of five schools gave either no reply or an evasive one, while, 
on the contrary, the other thirty-four were polite. The answers 
to the first question, in regard to the conduct of the students 
grouped according to classes, amounted to twenty-nine, while the 
answers concerning the conduct of the students according to 
their age amounted to thirty. In the second set some directors 
included also the students of technical schools, omitted in the first. 

I had been guided in choosing the first form of inquiry by 
the hypothesis that the class attended represented, within certain 
limits, the proportionate degree of mental development of the 
various students composing the class, which ought to a certain 
extent to correspond to the various degrees of physical develop- 
ment, varying in different individuals, and to some extent in dif- 
ferent regions of the country. But from the answers received 
from some of the directors I was convinced that the variations 
in age among the students in any one class were too great to 
give me a sufficiently faithful representation of the conduct of 
the students in relation to the puberal development, the princi- 
pal object of my investigations. For this reason I started the 
second inquiry, based on the age of the students. 

'The convitto is a boarding establishment, maintained by the state, whose 
boarders are studying in the gymnasium (grammar school) or in the lyceum (high 
school). — Translator. 
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In sending out the blank for the classification of conduct I 
had called attention to the fact that the indications of conduct 
should extend to all the various factors of it : discipline, appli- 
cation to studies, bearing with companions, and morality. I 
must observe that not all the directors gave to the various grada- 
tions of conduct the same value, and hence they proceeded from 
different criteria in their classification. The reports may be 
divided in this regard into two categories. To the first belongs 
that of Dr. Prevesio, director of the national academy of Turin, 
who wrote : " In determining the conduct, account is taken of the 
will and diligence in scholastic duties, as well as of the bearing 
and discipline in class and out, besides morality. If we consid- 
ered only morality and deportment, the praiseworthy would be 
in larger number. The imputation of bad conduct does not 
imply immorality or perversity through malice or precocity in 
doing evil, but especially neglect of duties and slowness of 
improvement." 

The reports of the second category, on the contrary, gave to 
the qualification bad a more serious meaning. Thus Professor 
Tosi, head of the academy of Prato, wrote me: "I have not 
marked any student bad, because, either by good luck or from 
my way of looking at it, it has seemed to me that I had none 
such. I call bad those who are refractory to education. And 
if ever in other years I have had one or two, I have hastened to 
send them back home. I have classified as medium those char- 
acterized by uncertain morality, by less goodness of sentiment, 
by incorrect bearing, by lack of docility." 

The directors who indicated a greater number of bad con- 
ducts among their pupils generally inclined to the first point of 
view, while those directors seemed to give the second interpreta- 
tion to the word "bad" who included under this head a smaller 
number. The pupils indicated by the latter usually count as so 
many cases, more or less evident, of moral insanity, congenital 
usually, which is often susceptible of being more or less cor- 
rected by the profound modifications of character which take 
place during puberty, while in other cases it lasts the whole 
life, receiving from the puberal revolution an impulse to more 
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serious manifestations. In fact, the director of the academy of 
Aosta, Professor Lahei, wrote that of the two bad pupils he had 
there one was expelled, while the other was improving. 

One first result of my double inquiry I obtained from the let- 
ters with which some directors wished to accompany the sending 
of the table of conducts. Here are some of them : 

" I can give a general opinion which cannot be erroneous : 
the boys are good, excellent, when they begin in the gymnasium ; 
they begin to become restless and ill-behaved in the second and 
third gymnasium class ; in the upper gymnasium class they calm 
down a little and become more sensible. In the lycee, in gen- 
eral, they are quiet and serious." (G. B. dal Lago, director of 
the Liceo-Ginnasio of Taranto.) 

" The boys up to eleven or twelve years, as a general thing, 
have no character ; rare are the cases where they show a person- 
ality ; they do not like to be ruled, directed, corrected. Between 
thirteen and fifteen their inclinations appear, and this is the most 
dangerous age. Animality, sensual needs, manifest themselves, 
and reason is not so developed that one is able to act effectively 
on it and constitute it a controller of the urgent instincts ; but 
after fifteen the case is different ; one may reason with the young 
men, and if their nature helps them, they are almost always 
saved. When their nature fails, every effort is in vain. In gen- 
eral, the boys of the dangerous age are found in the third (mili- 
tary) division of the students, and in school partly in the fourth, 
partly in the fifth class." (Professor L. Gambarale, Lucca.) 

" The greater number of the pupils whose conduct is not satis- 
factory," writes one of these directors, "is found among the 
medium class, because the smaller boys make trouble, but are 
rarely bad ; the older boys, however, would be really bad if they 
were not in a boarding school. From my long experience I can 
assert that boys are generally restless from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth years, and that all are more lively and more restless, 
according to their individual characters, in the spring. I have 
two observations to make in regard to conduct. One, that this 
makes me especially apprehensive during the months of April 
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and May ; the other, that restlessness and indocility seem to 
become contagious and common both in the schools and in the 
boarding houses in certain days of atmospheric agitation. But 
in defense of the scholars I must add that this nervousness does 
not appear exclusively in them." 

This reference to the influence of the physical upon the moral 
is repeated in other letters. Thus one of the directors considers 
conduct correlative, not only with the age, but also with the intel- 
lectual development, and states in confirmation that he was 
obliged, last year, to expel for bad behavior two fifteen-year-old 
boys who were on a very low plane of intelligence and instruc- 
tion, and were still in the elementary classes. 

Discordant notes were not lacking, however : 

" The results for good or evil," wrote Dr. Avancini, " depend, 
in my opinion, almost entirely on the way the boys are treated. 
It is unfortunate if, in reproof or punishment, gentleness, mod- 
eration, and justice are wanting. With these qualities, the bad 
become medium and even good ; without them, the good them- 
selves may become worse than the worst." 

" The bad boy is an invalid who needs the tenderest care," 
wrote to me Professor Paolo Giorgi, of Reggio Calabria. 

The results of the double inquiry are sufficiently important 
and conclusive. In the first inquiry, out of a total of 3,025 
pupils, 2,067 ( or 68.30 per cent.) were marked good, 773 (25.55 
per cent.) medium, and 185 (6.1 1 per cent.) bad. 

In the second inquiry the results appear somewhat modified. 
The total number is 3,012. Among these those of good con- 
duct number 1,948 (64.67 per cent.), 784 (26.02 per cent.) of 
medium conduct, and 280 (9.29 per cent.) bad. We find, there- 
fore, a somewhat larger number of bad conduct, due partly to 
the different standard adopted by those directors who answered 
only the second inquiry, and partly to the fact that in the first 
classification many directors had considered almost exclusively 
the scholarship of the pupils, while in the second inquiry the 
other factors of conduct were taken into due consideration. 

Coming now to consider the conduct in the various ages of 
the young students, it will not be difficult for us to meet the 
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inconvenience of the diverse criteria with which the pupils are 
classified in conduct. It is evident that the error must reside in 
the manner of measuring the distance which separates abnormal 
conduct from normal, so that those who by some were consid- 
ered simply medium by others would have been called bad. If, 
therefore, we include in one single class all the good conduct, 
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and in another the abnormal, medium, and bad, we shall be able 
more easily to form an idea of the variations presented by con- 
duct in the various ages, in spite of the different criteria used in 
judging them. 

From this point of view I found that in the first inquiry the 
number of good conducts rises in the second year of attendance 
in the classical schools, as compared with the first year; in the 
third year I found a diminution again, and this diminution con- 
tinued until it reached the lowest point of good conduct in the 
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year of the fourth gymnasial class. The following year the pro- 
portion was notably increased, but this increase was not main- 
tained. I found, in fact, that the proportion of 73.73 per cent, 
reached in the fifth (or highest) gymnasial grade fell to 68.39 
per cent, in the first lyceal grade. I consider the reason of this 
to be that in the first grade of the lyceum there are many stu- 
dents from private schools and those of other localities, or from 
boarding schools where there are only the gymnasial grades ; and 
these new pupils, subjected to a discipline to which they were 
not accustomed before, do not make a good showing at first, and 
hence the smaller number of good marks in that year, from rea- 
sons not entirely dependent on the age. 

In the second inquiry, following the proportional number of 
good conducts in the various years, I obtained a very significant 
graphic curve. The good conducts in the first years gradually 
decline, till they reach their minimum at the age of fourteen 
years, to rise again to higher levels in the successive years, as 
may be seen from the table on the preceding page. 

Now, comparing the ages in which we note the minimum of 
the good conducts in the students and in the young men of the 
Casa Benefica, we soon see that there is a notable difference : 
the bad conducts among the students show a remarkable pre- 
cocity in comparison with the young men of the Casa Benefica. 
What I had observed in my examination into the nature of the 
latter class I found also in the deportment marks of the former ; 
and as in the Casa Benefica this assumes a remarkable precocity 
in the well-fed classes in comparison with the others, so in the 
boarding schools the precocity of the bad conducts is also an 
indirect result of good nourishment, which brings on the pre- 
cocious arrival of that crisis, disturbing temporarily the moral 
equilibrium of the youth, exposing him to easier infractions of 
the rules, to less activity in his studies, and sometimes to cen- 
surable acts of sensuality, thus making it more difficult to main- 
tain good deportment. Only later do we find high averages of 
good conduct, and rather in the youth in good hygienic condi- 
tions than in the others. My observations were not very differ- 
ent from those of Sikorski on the young Russians. Studying 
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the pupils of the military gymnasia, he found that those refrac- 
tory to education were, according to their ages, divided in the 
following proportions : 



Of the age of 1 1 yi years 



" " " 12 ' 


" " " 13 


« •< « 14 


" " " is 


« ,< « J 6 


" " " 17 



2.5 per cent. 

6.1 " 

23-7 " 

20.0 " 

21.0 " 

6.2 " 

1.2 " 



In Russia, as is well known, the development of puberty is 
early, either on account of the character of the race or on account 
of the use of stoves. 1 

In the feminine world I have studied the character and the 
conduct of the girls in the Barolo Home in Turin. In this insti- 
tution are received poor girls, already delinquent, who propose to 
reform and return to an honest life. The same cause of per- 
turbation exists for them as for the boys of the Casa Benefica. As 
they are admitted at every age from eleven to twenty years, 
although the other conditions exist required by the rules of the 
establishment, the disciplinability must naturally present varia- 
tions which depend upon other factors than the age, especially 
upon the frequent lack of education up to the time of admission. 

"The most difficult age to govern," said to me a man who 
had charge of the education of the inmates, "is always that from 
fourteen to sixteen years ; the girls at that age are regular little 
devils ( veri demonietti) ; they blaze up for the least reason ; they 
would tire the patience of a saint." 

The prevailing characteristic of girls of this age is the eager- 
ness to make themselves interesting, and this is natural. Coquetry 
is an integral part of the character of woman. Nature and social 
conventions have assigned to her a rather passive part in sexual 
choice. Hence the need of attracting the attention of others is 
instinctive, and in this her choice can fall only on the means left 



'Dr. L. Dunaud, Report of the Fourth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, Vol. II, p. 408. Geneva, 1883. 
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at her disposition. When she has lost, or has never had, the 
power of shining among her companions through her own beauty, 
the showiness of her clothing, or the richness of her jewels, she 
will try to make herself interesting by the grace of her bearing 
and movements, the expression of her countenance, or even the 
oddity of these, with affected coyness, with exaggerated suscep- 
tibility, and so on. In the home not a few resorted even to 
means not likely to put them in the most favorable light, pretend- 
ing to be stupid, silly, or sick, caring little for the way they made 
themselves conspicuous, if only they did not remain in the shade. 
Classifying, from the reports received, the conduct of the 
inmates according to their various ages and according to the state 
of puberty indicated by the appearance of the menstrual flow, I 
obtained the following table : 

CONDUCT OF THE GIRLS IN THE BAROLO HOME (TURIN) . 



Age 


Condition 


Number 


Good 


Medium 


Bad 


II 


without menstruat'n 


6 


4 = 66$ 


I 


I = 16.6$ 


II 


with " 










12 


without " 


7 


1 = 14$ 


'0 




12 


with 










13 


without " 


5 


2 = 40$ 


2 


I = 20$ 


13 


with " 










14 


without " 


7 


3 = 42$ 


2 


2 = 28$ 


14 


with " 


4 




2 = 50$ 


2 = 50$ 


15 


without " 


4 


3 = 75$ 


I 


.... 


15 


with " 


7 


3 = 42$ 


I 


3 = 42$ 


16 


without " 


3(?) 


2 


? 


? 


16 


with " 


8 


6 = 75$ 


2 




17 


without " 










17 


with " 


8 


2 = 25$ 


6 -- 75$ 




18 


without " 










18 


with 


30 


i5=5<># 


13 = 43$ 


2 = 6$ 



From this table it would appear that good conduct is main- 
tained better and longer in the girls without menstruation, while 
the deficiencies are marked in the girls with menstruation, and 
especially at the age of fourteen and fifteen, when there is 
observed a decided prevalence of bad conduct. After this stormy 
period of life, the conduct is seen to have a tendency to regulate 
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itself, there being an increase in the number of good and medium, 
while the bad disappear almost entirely. 

I could get only very limited information about the normal 
girls of other educational institutions. Reports came to me from 
two institutions, one in our city (Turin) , one abroad. In the 
Turin institution the girls, to the number of thirty-five, are 
divided, according to conduct, as follows : 

CONDUCT OF THE GIRLS, ACCORDING TO THE AGE AND THE PUBERAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 



Age 


Puberal development 


Number 


Good 


Medium 


Reprehensible 


J 3 


without menstruat'n 


I 






I 


13 


with 


' 


I 




I 




14 


without 


' 










14 


with 


' 


6 


2 


2 


2 


15 


without 


1 


2 


I 


I 




15 


with 


' 


6 


I 


3 


2 


16 


without 


' 










16 


with 


' 


7 


3 


3 


I 


17 


without 


' 










17 


with 


t 


2 


1 


1 




18 


without 


' 










18 


with " 


10 


7 


3 




and over 













It is obvious that reprehensible is taken in a relative sense, 
that is, with respect to study and the performance of tasks as well 
as to the observance of discipline and bearing toward fellow- 
students, without implying conditions which, naturally, would be 
incompatible with continuance in a school of high rank. 

To these data I may add those which show the conduct of 
the pupils of the educational institute of Romanshorn, Switzer- 
land. For these students, however, the conduct was judged 
separately in its real factors, that is, discipline, application to 
study, and morality. By morality Miss Lolli Kofer, director of 
the institute, designates the sum total of the active moral qual- 
ities, such as abnegation, generosity, love of truth, constancy, 
delicacy of conscience, noting expressly that as to morality in 
the common acceptation of that word all of her pupils, without 
exception, leave nothing to be desired. 
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CONDUCT OF PUPILS OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL OF ROMANSHORN, CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO ITS REAL FACTORS. 





Condition 


Number 


Discipline 


Application 


Morality 


Age 


Good 


Me- 
dium 


Bad 


Good 


Me- 
dium 


Bad 


Good 


Me- 
dium 


Bad 


13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
IC 
16 
16 
17 
17 
18 

19 


without menstruat'n 
with " 
without " 
with " 
without " 
with " 
without " 
with " 
without " 
with " 
without " 
with " 


5 
1 

7 
5 
7 
16 
1 
7 

3 
6 


5 

6 
5 
7 

13 
1 
6 

3 

5 


2 
I 


I 
I 

I 
I 


I 
I 

3 
3 
1 
6 

1 

3 
1 


4 
4 

2 

4 
9 
1 
6 

5 


2 

I 


5 

5 
2 

5 

1 3 
1 

5 
3 
6 


I 

2 

3 
2 

3 
2 







The small number of observations does not make it possible 
to show the peculiarities of the conduct of the girls for individual 
years. We can, however, observe how, in general, their regulari- 
ties of conduct correspond with the first years of the puberal 
development ; at sixteen years we do not find in either institute 
more than one single pronounced anomaly of conduct, while the 
age of fifteen still presents a relatively large number of them. 
After the age of sixteen there are not observed in either institu- 
tion conspicuous irregularities of conduct in any of its factors. 

Judging from these data, it would appear that in woman the 
period of the maximum irregularity of conduct coincides with 
the period of the maximum development of the skeleton, or 
with the establishment of menstruation. Hence, it depends on 
two factors : the maximum assimilation of nutritive material on 
the part of the skeleton, and the agitation provoked in the cen- 
tral nervous system by the arrival of the impressions of the 
genital organs in activity of development. This second factor 
explains the prolonging of the period of agitation in girls even 
after the arrival of the accelerated development of the stature. 
On the whole, comparing the two sexes, the irregularities of con- 
duct are less frequent and less serious in girls than in boys. 
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In the work of Roussel* containing the results of the investi- 
gation ordered by the senate of France on the charitable and 
correctional institutions for orphans and minors in France itself 
and in other countries, we find a comparative examination demon- 
strating such a fact, carried out under the best conditions of 
comparison. 

Roussel gives in this work the proportional list of punishments 
and rewards given the male and female inmates of the reform 
schools of Ruisselede and Beernem in Belgium, governed by 
the same rules. 

In the period of time from i860 to 1879 the average number 
of rewards and punishments for 100 inmates was : 

Boys. Girls. 

Punishments, 31. 1 per cent. Punishments, 25.7 per cent. 

Rewards, 31.3 per cent. Rewards, 31.7 per cent. 

While in active good conduct the proportions almost balance, 
still with a slight excess in favor of the girls, we observe that 
the girls have a considerably smaller number of punishments. 
Not only the number but the inferior gravity of the offenses 
punished is in favor of the girls, as we see from the following 
figures : 



OFFENSES 


PUNISHED. 










Boys. 




Girls. 


Quarreling and fighting 


53.90 per cent. 


17.4 


per cent. 


Idleness, negligence 


1.80 


" " 


21.3 


" " 


Untidiness - - - - 


10.70 


" 


24.7 


« „ 


Disrespectful words 


0.41 


*t t* 


14.6 


ft (t 


Indecent acts and words 


1. 00 


" " 


0.24 


i( it 


Refusal to work ... 


0.82 


it (( 


1.26 


„ .. 


Various infractions of rules 


19.00 


<< <t 


19.9 


« « 


Theft and attempted theft - 


9.60 


" 


0. 


« ., 


Attempts and plots to escape - 


1.70 


" " 


0. 


tt tt 


Escape 


0.72 


" " 


0. 


tt tt 



A characteristic fact in the comparison between the punish- 
ments of the boys and the girls, besides that of the varied 

1 TrrtoPHILE Roussel, Enquite sur Its orphilinats et autres itablissements consacris 
a Venfance, etc. Paris, 1881. 
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proportion in the two sexes, is given by the different nature of 
the offenses which called forth the punishment : while in the 
boys active offenses prevailed — quarreling, fighting, thefts, and 
attempted thefts — the girls, on the contrary, surpass the boys in 
the number of what we may call passive or negative faults : idle- 
ness, negligence, and untidiness. The girls are more numerous 
in only one class of active offenses — sins of the tongue. 

This psychic hyperaesthesia which in the male youth especially 
accompanies the development of puberty, and gives an indication 
of its appearance by the atavic spirit of combativeness in the 
degenerates, and among the normal youths by the restlessness 
which alters their conduct, constitutes the first powerful leaven 
of progress, in so far as through the law of transfest it becomes 
capable of arousing and maintaining the employment of force in 
the new directions in which is developed the social struggle for 
love no less than for the preservation of life Where the sympathy 
of the woman is seen, thither runs the activity of man. In the 
degenerate classes, both higher and lower, where physical force, 
reckless daring, are more highly prized than anything else, we 
have the violent criminality in full bloom : murders and robberies 
in the lower classes, and in the upper classes the duel. 

In proportion as the lot of woman becomes better among the 
nations, and she is more free to follow the maternal instinct, better 
educated, better advised on the choice of a husband, we see the 
man apply himself with greater energy and perseverance to the 
acquirement of the wealth and social position which make him 
preferred by the woman. The profiting by these tendencies even 
from the first years of puberty, that is, the turning to the benefit 
of the education of the young man, and to the profit of society, 
the new condition presented in him, is the greatest mark of ability 
in the persons appointed to direct the activity of the young. 
All our life long emotion is the steam engine placed at the serv- 
ice of our activity. Ideas, the cerebral patrimony, have only 
a limited part in the regulation of our actions ; the real impulse, 
the living force, which guides them comes from the emotions ; 
whence, the stronger and more strongly felt are these, the 
greater the activity to which they may urge the man. The more 
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numerous and powerful the emotions of a sthenic nature that 
animate a given labor, the greater will be the physical and moral 
ease in executing it and maintaining it at length. 

"Take a boy," wrote Paulo Fambri, "and say to him : 'I want 
to see how you run ; go straight to that wall.' If you have some 
authority over him, he will obey, but with little enthusiasm, and 
hardly without changing capriciously speed and direction, and 
taking his ease about resting, if the distance is a little long. 

" But if, instead of one, you take three or four boys, and after 
getting them in line you say to them, ' When I clap my hands the 
second time, start, and we shall see who will be first,' the running 
will be lively, and each one will put into it all his breath and 
energy. 

"Best of all, if you announce and show them some prize for 
the winner, readiness becomes enthusiasm, and often mischievous 
enthusiasm, since you will often see these boys, just as at the 
races, try to get in one another's way and block one another, 
even at the risk of hurting themselves." * 

In the conditions in which the emotions reign supreme in the 
life of man, on account of the scantiness of the ideative field, 
the activity shows itself especially impulsive, as that which par- 
takes of the nature of the determinant, and such is generally 
the spontaneous activity of the child or of the savage. The 
savage, incapable of attending to the labor of the fields or of 
any other nature for a few hours, dances for many consecutive 
hours, hunts entire days, gives himself up to the fatigues of war 
for many hours and days, without showing signs of weariness. 
The two essential instinctive tendencies which are at the base of 
all human action, that of self-preservation and that of reproduc- 
tion, act powerfully and directly on the mind of the savage. 
In hunting and fishing the objective is evident : it is the speedy 
satisfaction of the instinct of self-preservation which prevails in 
such employments. In the dance it is the satisfaction of another 
sentiment, that of vanity, a sentiment in direct relation with the 
sexual instinct ; and it is also this which generally presides over 
the games which have over professional labors the advantage of 
"Paulo Fambri, La ginnastica billica, pp. 158, 159. Roma, 1895. 
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being much more pleasing and considerably more tolerated. In 
the dance the savage has two aims : to show off before his 
women and his tribe in a way to waken admiration, with satis- 
faction of his own vanity ; and to make an impression, by means 
of his contortions, of the demonstration of his agility, vigor, 
and skill, on the enemy so as to frighten them. A savage alone, 
who did not see himself admired or observed by anyone, would 
soon lose his admiration for the dance, just as without the fol- 
lowing of the prey he would not care for the running to which 
he gives himself up in order to hunt. 

In man at the age of puberty the sexual emotion awakes 
powerfully, while active social life opens before the young man, 
with all its exigencies. The development of the character 
required to satisfy the new conditions ; the compenetration of the 
two sentiments, that of self-preservation and that of reproduc- 
tion ; the fusion of complex physical, intellectual, and moral 
qualities, of needs with sentiments, cannot take place except 
with real labor. From the conditions in which this takes place 
at the age of puberty will arise the most powerful influences on 
the future life of the young. 

The most powerful among the emotions, namely the sexual, 
which in this epoch is supreme, must be made to serve to keep 
awake the activity of man and direct it within the bounds which 
the social welfare requires. The attempts to suppress this emo- 
tion pregnant with dangers can serve only to corrupt the nature 
of man ; they vitiate his mind with fancies harmful to the devel- 
opment of a solid character, when they do not open the way to 
vicious, anti-natural vices. Seguin criticised the separation of 
the sexes in the earlier years. The harmfulness of such a sepa- 
ration is still greater in that age in which, as the character of 
the person is forming, it is necessary that it should not miss the 
advantage of one of its powerful factors. 

The daily separation of the two sexes in special boarding 
schools or in special factories is exceedingly favorable to the 
growth of tendencies contrary to nature and is harmful to the 
regular development of the youths of both sexes. (It is in 
Athens where the women lived separated from the young men 
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that pederasty flourished.) Certainly the too prolonged asso- 
ciation of the two sexes is not exempt from dangers and incon- 
veniencies, but it is not by systematically avoiding dangers that 
one best succeeds in fortifying oneself against them. It is neces- 
sary that the sexual emotivity should not receive precocious 
satisfaction which would be harmful, but that it should be main- 
tained alive by the presence of the two sexes, so that each one 
might awaken in the other the instinctive inclination and the 
sentiments most adapted to prepare for the social strife for love, 
as it is agreed that this should become the basis of social fel- 
lowship. In the present social condition some of the factors 
of the struggle for love are subjective, others ejective, which 
emanate from the individual to exert an influence on the sur- 
roundings among which he lives ; and others, more particularly, 
objective. The spirit of independence and of individual liberty, 
intelligence, moral power, beauty, and the other physical qualities 
which exert a power of attraction, social eminence, and wealth, 
constitute altogether the patrimony that man must cultivate and 
maintain with his own activity, sustained by the sexual emotion. 
The greater irrigation of the nervous system, and the eleva- 
tion of the sentimental tone which, as we have already observed, 
is in direct dependency on the puberal development, constitute in 
themselves a preparation for this strife. Very interesting and 
highly instructive in this regard is the case of infantile gigant- 
ism observed by Sacchi in his clinic at Genoa. In a boy of the 
age of five and one-half years there develops a tumor on his left 
testicle of a coccidinic nature. With the appearance and devel- 
opment of the tumor occur noteworthy physical and moral 
phenomena. The organs of generation attain a precocious devel- 
opment. The young man grows rapidly in stature ; the pubis is 
covered with hair as in the period of puberty, and the thighs 
and breast also are covered with hair ; the beard appears on the 
face ; the voice of the child changes ; his muscular force 
increases enormously, so that at the age of nine and one-half 
years he was capable of lifting from the ground and placing on 
his shoulders the weight of a quintal ; in short, the characteristics 
of puberty appear. At the same time the boy, whose character 
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was gentle and affectionate, of rather feminine ways, becomes 
serious, attentive, and diligent in study. No longer fond of the 
company of boys of his own age, no longer fond of amusements, 
but with evident fondness for the opposite sex, although not a 
masturbator. In school he had the first place for conduct and 
for study. When he committed any fault, he could be easily 
corrected if reproved politely, but he was rebellious and resisted 
obstinately when threats were used. When the violence ceased, 
the obstinacy also ceased. At the age of nine and one-half 
years the tumor was removed. A month after the operation the 
hair began to fall from the beard, from the breast, and from 
other places. His voice gradually became childish again ; the 
sexual tendencies vanished, and the boy, who had become more 
timid and shy, returns to the company of his own age and child- 
ish diversions. He became more disobedient to paternal correc- 
tion, though attentive and studious in school. The muscular 
force diminished notably, and the development of the genitals 
was checked. 

Sikorski relates that in Russia the disobedient boys of the 
schools depending on the minister of war are never definitely 
expelled from the schools. Those who show a profound moral 
corruption, or who exercise a pernicious influence on their com- 
panions, are sent from the other progymnasia and gymnasia to 
the progymnasium of Volsk, in the province of Sarahoff, which 
operates as a school of correction, and here they are kept until 
their education is finished. The progymnasium keeps its pupils, 
even when they have already completed their studies, until they 
are entirely corrected. By the age of seventeen almost all the 
bad boys are corrected, and it is a rare thing to find at Volsk a 
boy of eighteen. 

Under the puberal development the love of liberty and of 
independence grows so powerfully as to awake to action the 
inhibitory centers which before were powerless to check the 
impulses that kept the conduct irregular. 

In the boys of the Casa Benefica in Turin, as we have seen, 
the conduct at seventeen or eighteen years tends to become 
regular, so that all abandon the establishment after having gained 
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by their labor a little money, and with the inalienable patrimony 
of the profession they have learned. 

For the acquirement of agility, of force, of beauty, physical 
exercises are the more useful because they are wont to exercise 
so great an attraction upon youth, and the sexual emotion main- 
tained by the presence of persons of the other sex may aid not 
a little in maintaining alive the labor of acquiring such qualities. 

But where this emotion must especially aid the youth is in 
his apprenticeship for the acquisition of wealth by means of 
regular and remunerative labor. The ready remuneration of 
labor which satisfies the sentiment of independence and of liberty, 
which flatters the self-love of the young man, and permits him 
to bear into the sexual life the fruits of his own labor, is the 
first condition of the development of character in the young 
man. Where it fails, true education is impossible. Our official 
reformatories are the best proof of it. Connected with that 
powerful emotion, the sexual, the ready remuneration of labor 
gives to this the more attraction, the more the savage experiences 
it in his daily occupation. Wealth is a necessity for the strife 
of love as for that of life. It is necessary to spend in order to 
satisfy the first needs that the young man feels in order to make 
himself beautiful, to win the favors of the person loved by 
means of gifts, just as it will be necessary later to have money 
to provide for the exigencies of a family. The mental repre- 
sentation of the first acts by which the young man shall have 
known how to provide for this need, bound to the so powerful 
influence that provokes them, will control the character of the 
person. 

If the young man was accustomed to await from the bounty 
of others the means of satisfying these little and great needs of 
the period of puberty, his own character will bear the impress 
of such insufficiency. It is for this reason that from the career 
of studies, as it is in our country, are created, not only the social 
declasses, but also the moral waifs, young men, that is, accus- 
tomed to expect from intrigue, from shrewdness, and from the 
protection of others that success which they have not the power 
of securing for themselves by the aid of labor. The sooner 
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young men are directed toward an end directly and speedily 
productive by their labor, the more there is impressed upon them 
the aspiration toward self-help — the basis of the potentiality 
of a nation. The greater liberty which Anglo-Saxon girls enjoy 
is certainly not the smallest factor in the superiority of that 
race. 

The young man is best stimulated to the acquirement of 
the social virtues necessary in order to create a new family, 
namely, the labor of acquisition of wealth and the virtue of pre- 
serving it. 

The virtue of saving represents in the economic field the 
reproductive activity of the physical, in so far as it marks in the 
individual the capacity of providing, not only for his own needs, 
but also for those of his growing family. 

Among the nations which are distinguished for precocity in 
marriage we have, in the first place, those of the Slav race 
(Russians and Greeks), after whom come immediately the Anglo- 
Saxon. 1 Hence we find united the nations which have most 
elevated the sentiment of individual liberties and of independ- 
ence, such as the English and the North Americans especially, 
and those who live under the most absolute despotism, like 
Russia. In the latter country the precocity is very great, inas- 
much as 32 per cent, of the husbands marry before the age of 
twenty. However, as we observe how the marriages occur, we 
find a very important difference. The Russian does not gain 
the wife himself. The greater part of the Russian population, 
namely 90 per cent., belongs to the country, where the greatest 
number of the inhabitants is devoted to agriculture. For this 
the precocious marriage is an economic need. The Russian 
makes haste to give his son a wife in order to have one work- 
woman more. Wife and husband contribute the unity of a 
working force, because agricultural labors as practiced in Russia 
require the cooperation of the strength of the man and of the 
woman. 

The Russian laborer who, without the labor of conquest, and 
while still beardless, receives a wife from paternal authority, 

1 A. Marro, La puberta, p. 493. 
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cannot reach the feeling of independence and of individual 
liberty which animates the American. He maintains himself in 
such a degree of civility as to support the confiscation of every 
liberty, not only political and religious, but even domestic, as 
happens in the industrial convents, where the master lodges 
and feeds his workmen, regulating their life by the sound of a 
bell — the hour of rising, of going to work, of eating, of going 
to bed, forbidding them to live where they please, to eat as they 
please, and also to dispose according to their own desire of the 
hours free from work. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons and North Americans it is the 
parties interested who seek each other in order to get married ; 
the precocity of marriages in these nations is an indication 
of the spirit of individual enterprise which, stimulated by 
love, early leads the young people to the acquisition of those 
conditions which permit the forming of a new family and 
becomes a very important factor of the strong character which 
distinguishes such nations. 

Dr. Antonio Marro. 



